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INDIVIDUALISM in education. 

By T. G. Rooper, H.M.I. 


There is, perhaps, a not uncommon feeling that the older 
type of school in its curriculum did too little to provide f or 
individual tastes, and there is also a feeling that class 
teaching is overdone. Children passing through large schools 
in large groups or classes lose, it is thought, their individuality, 
and, therefore, rather the opposite type of teaching should 
be aimed at, namely, that no two children should follow the 
same routine, and that individual teaching rather than class 
teaching should be the rule. Every individual bent of the 
child’s mind should be sought out with scrupulous care and 
developed in the way that is most characteristic of him. Let 
children grow up all good, if possible, but at any rate let no 
two be quite alike. It is not the school, nor the class, nor 
the subject of instruction, but the individual child that the 
teacher is really concerned with. So much stress is laid 
on individuality by some writers. 

What then is want of individuality ? Is it when a person 
"°V asi, y distinguishable from his companions r A 
disf ^ • ' VOrkhouse bo y s » for instance, are hardly to be 

Whence Leak* of 0 ™ at . an V rate > b y a stran 2 er ’ 

mean that h • Want ° f lndlvidua lity in a boy, do we 
P^bles on a bearb°"!v,° f & number a11 alike > resembling 
idly chafed?” ixru tae Unnumbe red pebbles by the surges 
an d handy thin f ^ W6 ^ e ^ ard eacb pebble as a separate 
as wanting i n c h ° f tbr .° w * n S at a mark, we think of it also 
down by the SUr araCter * St * c shape since all alike are ground 
ston e is as good ^ t0 forms more or less spherical, and one 
bnd fault with a^k anot her for our purpose. Are we then to 
acts and talks ex^n 3 ",! 01, vvanti ng individuality because he 
ln their own Wav ^ \ e a hundred others, each as compl et ® 
y as Or are we again to talk of 
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a boy as wanting individuality because in thought and action 
he is so much assimilated to his parents or teachers, that his 
being seems merged in them and his thoughts seem mere 
repetition of theirs. Do we not say that an object has the 
greatest individuality when it is most unlike its own kind, say 
a crow with whitish feathers > We certainly say that an old 
apple tree has individuality, when in its twisted, gnarled and 
irregu ar stems and branches its own particular past history 
may be easily read. J 

Do we, however, speak of individuality in a boy who is 
quite unlike others, say, wears long hair and plays with a 
doll, or who doesn’t see any use in a pocket knife ? Or do 
we after all rather call that individuality when a boy does 
the same as others only in a different way, either better or 
worse ? If the last view is true, then any character, however 
individual, has much in it that is common to it and others, 
and is not, therefore, an isolated human unit. When we 
complain of a school routine, that it tends to destroy 
individuality, we mean, probably, that it turns out boys all 
alike, whether of a high quality, or of average capacity, or of 
a low tone. In such a case we ask are they all alike, because 
they all assimilate the tone and teaching of the school : 
But if a boy has been brought up at home and is quite unlike 
average boys in important particulars, should we say that he 
has a marked individuality r 

I think it no paradox to say that a boy goes to school to 
get rid of individuality, namely, that kind which is stamped 
upon him by home life in being unlike other boys. In 
losing, however, one kind of individuality which is apt to 
be either anti-social or unserviceable, or at least what 
Dr. Johnson called “ not clubable,” he really gains a new 
personality which ought to be the old one not abolished, but 
modified and intensified and improved. 

If a boy takes with him to school no sense of individual 
responsibility, and if he is in none of his thoughts or actions 
other than imitative, subservient, receptive and obedient, the 
character he will acquire at school will be just that which 
stamps the average boy at that school, good or bad as it 
may be. If he brings to school a feeling of responsibility 
a nd obeys and imitates with intelligence and reflection, his 
intercourse with boys and masters will not form a new 
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j 1v aV eraffe character, nor will it abolish his old 

and but rlther enhance it. 

' n t V bov a 'houId learn at school the value of doing as others 
. A nothing of consequence is involved in conventional 
'Idee He should also learn to respect the individual 
ontnions of others while maintaining his own, and learn the 
limits between wilful and rational opposition. That which is 
awkward, boorish, graceless or shy and eccentric should 
disappear under the influence of converse with other boys. 

But the old-fashioned grammar school performed its work 
very badly. The ways of the scholars were often unworthy 
of a gentleman, the course of studies was the same for all 
boys alike, and took no account of the varied occupations of 
life or the varied endowments of boys. After sixteen, most 
boys must, in these days, learn to make up their mind 
whether they will pursue a more literary or a more scientific 
training, and whether they intend to adopt a practical career 
or lead a life of study, and their instruction should (within 
limits) be varied accordingly. But a boy must learn to do as 
others do in many matters. How can the individuality of a 
boy then be respected at school ? Judging from these 
considerations it will be admitted that a negative answer 
must be given to the question, “Can you make a boy most 
himself by leaving him alone and giving him particular 
private tuition ? Individuality is better developed at school 
than at home, and no child can grow up strong in mind 
and body without interference. 

Then comes the question, when should interference be 
and h ° VV far should i,; extend ? Every one can 
control ^ Se contr °i’ but all education implies 

many 'neonl' ^ , S .° me ^ orm > compulsion. The reason why 

morality and conrnul s!° C ° mpulsor >\ reli gion, compulsory 
virtue and i Pa ^ r y learning, is that such religion, 

and practice Can hardl y be distinguished in reality 

really exbt whbn ° f them > "o society can 

of wolves or wild a C °™ pulsion ln some form. In a pack 
who fail i n their dut ^ " S0C * a ^ instincts, the members 
complex human assorT ^. destro y ed b y the rest, and in more 
other is inevitably ex & . 10ns ’ COrn Pulsion in some form or 
as a “ natural ” thiti ^ et ^ reedorn * s often spoken 
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* . J a ' ,lcr a ireeaom with which in their 

fancy they mvMt "Mure. “ Follo w nature," they seem to 
say, she alone is free.” Wordsworth wrote 

“How does the meadow flower its bloom unfold? 

Because the lovely little flower is free 
Down to its root, and in that freedom bold; 

And so the grandeur of the forest tree 
Comes not by casting in a formal mould, 

But from its own divine vitality. ” 


Students of science, on the other hand, differ here from 
poets. What most impresses and often oppresses them is 
the prevalence of law in nature, and the whole progress 
of learning tends to force upon us the fact that in nature 
there is nothing capricious and nothing arbitrary or mutable. 
The wind which seemed so long to have a “ liberal charter ” 
is now, after years of patient research, known to blow in 
obedience to regular laws. It is only imperfect knowledge 
that leads us to think that growth of living matter is 
uncontrolled. The results of vitality are a compromise 
between internal and external forces. Neither child nor 
flower can grow up free from external force, but, of course, 
the force must be suited to its needs. For there is a 
principle in the application of compulsion to human beings. 
There is a state of man which is neither slavery nor anarchy. 
It is wild nature that really lives in slavery, however free it 
may appear to poets. The principle for men is, that so 
far as possible the compulsion must be directed to setting 
free energy for good, which without it is impeded or wasted- 

In each particular case it is impossible to say without much 
consideration whether compulsion is necessary or not. In 
itself, compulsion is not an evil. The mistaken application 
of it is most injurious. What makes compulsion unpopular 
is its abuse and not its use. Even in a game of football, it 
the boys do not compel each other to “ play the game, 
they will get no game at all and no pleasure in their aimless 
scrimmage. 

It is easy to see that compulsion which pre\ ents an 
immediate evil may, after a time, give rise to a crop of others, 
and that the evil may be increased by the remedy. I he law, 
for instance, by which public houses are closed on compulsion 
at a certain hour seems to have worked very well. Ihe 
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reason is because it only exercises a little unobjectionable 
force in urging every alehouse politician and club-man in the 
direction he is really not unwilling to go namely home, i n 
decent time. It is asserted, however— probably with truth— 
that if without abolishing the demand for what is sold i n 
public houses you abolish public houses altogether, y OUr 
compulsory measure would lead to an immense consumption 
in private houses, clubs and the like ; compulsion works well 
in one case and not in another. Again, the English people 
like to rest on the seventh day and machinery is therefore, 
by lying idle, often taxed or mulcted of one seventh of its use. 
Few people, however, object to the law which prohibits 
manufacture and trading on Sunday. The nation secures a 
day of rest by this compulsion. What would, however, be 
the effect of compelling every one to go to church according 
to an old statute? The evil would far outweigli the good. 
Uniform practice in such a matter is another question. 

All civilized nations now most wisely insist on all children 
attending school. The attendance at school is a matter of 
discipline, and it is an indispensable part of the training of 
the ordinary family. Except in rare cases, the family 
training which is the basis of all education needs the 
supp ement of a good school where the motives and move- 
ents of human life may pl ay upon the child’s growing 

ZTZZ: K ? y 'T ' hey in narrow sphere 
taruch™ Z ^ ' V, ' h0Ut S ° me Check - The methods of 
long stereotVDed e cour! ’ e of studies, however, remained too 

generation the sc’hooVteacher U Md h r ° lar beCOmin S in the next 

no significant alteration preciset thf ? ° Ver agai " 
had answered his mirrvra • . Se ^ tbe same routine which 

•rade and eve ’ ZZTn T that 

growing co mp ,eI;tf “1^, f ° n <*“«*".« «o suit the 

nculum consisting of M r' '^ e ‘ Elizabethan cur- 

to the time in which we'hve *T ageS , is im P er fectly adapted 
to be overcome before • ’ ^ et tbe vts inertia that has 
! s so S rea t, that probahlv lrnportant alteration can be made 
ln augurat e them. P Probih?”™^ Schools will be the first to 
schoolmasters will create ^ the end the efforts of private 
ype of school, that the 01 ^ °P lrdon so favourable to a new 
US ly modified, and in Sch ° o1 routine will be 

me a b °y s career at school will 
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be very unlike the excessive book cram at a German 
gymnasmm on the one hand, or the one-sided physics 
development of a mere athlete, such as characterizes the 
rather low a, ms of some English public schools, a Ho „ " 
sa.d George K.ngsley to the South Sea Islander, “ do you 
make your livtng 1 “ Oh we ! we play games." M te clears 
than before tt ,s seen to be the teacher's business to seek out 
the natural endowments of each boy, bu, inasmuch as in mos 
cases these are of an average type, a common education and 
routine is both possible and desirable. The demand to have 
one teacher for one child is as false in theory as impracticable 
We have however, to be keenly alive to the exceptional 
types, and deal with these prudently. 

For even in the case of these highly gifted children one of the 
best lessons that they can possibly learn is the use and value 
of what is average, and we have to help them so to develop 
their special gift, that they may not by a mistaken reliance 
on their one talent become foolish in matters where what is 
ordinary and usual is of far greater importance than what 
is exceptional. School should offer the average boy oppor- 
tunities of measuring himself with those whose talents are 
far beyond his own, and at the same time it must enable the 
boys of exceptional talent and aspirations to develop 
themselves prudently, and to live in society with their fellow 
fools and their fellow brutes, for these are, after all, their 
brothers with whom they will have to get on in after years or 
else pass their lives as many men of genius have done, in 
perpetual discontent and misery. School must, however, not 
exaggerate the average qualities of average boys. An 
injurious influence was formerly exercised by the first class 
English public schools in that they made the average boy 
think too little of his powers and the clever boy too much. 
“Modesty” said Jesting Jowett, “ is only a virtue in youth,” 
and perhaps even this excessive belief in one’s self does more 
good than harm. At any rate “ a mixture of a lie doth ever 
add pleasure.” But the feeling engendered by the Homeric 
treatment of the rank and file compared with the Hectors, 
Achilleses and Ajaxes worked badly on the careers of the 
ordinary boys. They felt themselves one of a genus, a 
' specimen, a black ant on a forest ant heap or a sombre clad 
sparrow amid the thieves of the harvest. They became shorn 
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Of their individuality. Thetr spirit of self-assertion w as 
unduly depressed. They started to face the world m desp a i r . 
of their own powers. School life, instead of making then, 
manly and self-reliant, made them tame and wanting i n 

forgetive power. . . 

While then there is a growing demand that individuality 
may be more respected, on the other hand some say the crop 
of individualism in modern life is too heavy and that the 
spirit of Rousseau, while destroying obedience to traditional 
practices and conventional customs, has replaced it with a 
love of disodedience for its own sake. Jt has been said that 
. old-fashioned behaviour and principles which had some 
admixture of sound sense have been replaced by sophistical 
and fallacious statements which have none. 

Undoubtedly the hardest task of the educator is to help a 
growing youth to know himself, for that involves a wide 
knowledge of others. A boy has to learn to play his part 
with others, and not to live in solitude. He has to learn that 
the great organic communities with and in which he has to 
live and work, the state, the church, the army, or other 
professions, are not mere aggregates of individuals, each 
getting something for himself which alone determines his 
association with the others like political parties. He has to 

noaJtn f,T- °!? a a iC associatio "s depend on the due 
3 ” ‘"^T al Win ^ and ,hat each member must 

his owu will umil h elmclTht wilTf^ 

become a member of a r s of others > and thus to 

phrase, a mystical union. ° rP ° rate and in the ecclesiastical 

purest vulgarity. ^“Wlf ° f lndlvidualism which is the 
by the conduct of the v!' “ has not been repelled 

Ihevillagegre noil , c u „ y ; Ungme . n sta "ding at the corners of 
r he night Y pYucj 1 The starlight is superb, 
howl breakdown sontrs n„ , and fra & ran ce. The youths 
grin and make coarse or , r P OSfc Y °ut of tune and harsh, they 
b J- Why an this? It s “ f' remarks and j« sts °“ P^ers 
o self-assertion. It j s .t, r s ^ nct - It is the imperious need 
0 e what they are ; thev m 6 must assert themselves 

and^l 0116 dSe; the mui) t set th*” ° PP .° Se th emselves as such to 
d Clear wi th all around J ifl ^ mselves ^ contrast sharp and 

with nature, with poetry, with order, 
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wl th society, with harmony, with the adoration which raises 
us to God. It is I, I, I, before all; I by opposition, I by 
vulgarity by contortion of face, by coarse chaffy impertinent 
caprice, by independence and self-sovereignty, by exultant 
spontaneity, I for myself, a self-sufficient, invincible monad, 
outside, not inside God s creation. It is I as Satan tempted 
Adam, I as the centre of all, I to be as God.” 

Ihis conduct is a gross and coarse caricature of man’s most 
precious privdege t° be himself; it is the abuse of personal 
responsibility, it is the nightmare of the conception of 
freedom. Yet these young musicians of Bremen, the ass the 
cock, and the dog may learn wisdom in time. Let them alone 
let them continue their base concert till its repulsiveness 
appalls even themselves. I he sense of shame must grow up 
from within. Better this individuality than none at all. 
for it is certain that modern thought often does tend to the 
practical suppression of individuality. Materialism and 
socialism both overlook and misunderstand the true value of 
human personality and efface it, the one in the sum of 
natural facts, the other in society. 

As there is a danger of sacrificing the whole for a part, as 
when a child is momentarily indulged, regardless of his whole 
career, or when the majesty of the law is unvindicated owing 
to favour in a special case, so there is a danger of sacrificing 
a part for the whole, as when a boy at school with a special 
taste finds no opportunity of pursuing it because it lies outside 
the routine of the school. What is inconsistent with the bond 
of union that holds any society together must be got rid of, 
but the wisest may easily confuse what is with what is not 
essential, hence the reformer is easily excommunicated or 
martyred, and man has ever behaved most shamefully to 
those who have served him best. 

To develop individuality, boys ought to have some time 
alone, and some place where they can follow their own 
thoughts. Amiel remarks finely, “ In the depths of self leave 
some room for the vague, undecided and mysterious ; leave a 
corner of the land uncultivated where chance seeds may grow 
as the wind conveys them ; leave a few branches to shelter 
strange birds; leave an altar unascribed where there is a 
place for a strange god. Allow some novel thoughts to grow 
without much criticism. If the soil is of the right sort and 
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^hivaTaX bad seeds will no. take root, and only what b 

8°°? fteTdifficulty of the teacher is to possess the 
f till to know how much fallow time to leave his scho 

and SKUi . 


"•'r ill to know how much tallow time 10 leave Ins scholar, 
TOstnner hidden individual life must not be choked and 
destroyed by the exigencies of social organization. Character 
is suppressed if the individual is made a mere instrument of 
the body or community to which he belongs. The true social 
aim is to frame a society, such that each member governs 
himself, hard as it is to establish this type of government. 
The Latin people, it is said, cannot establish self-government 
nor accept truth as a whole. Ihey seek miracles and objects 
of faith and worship at Lourdes and elsewhere. They petrify 
abstractions and never penetrate into the inner sanctuary of 
the heart where ideas are not yet fashioned apart and 
completely defined. Instead of seeking truth they build a 
fort round an accepted position and defend it from attacks of 
critical enquiry. Their daily life is determined exclusively 
by custom, tradition and convention, however contrary to 
reason and sound criticism. It was this conventionality 
that Rousseau undermined, but the Latin people still dread 
individual responsibility for themselves and do not train 
their children to it. “The English family,” it is well 
maintained by Amiel, “is the opposite of this. Each 
member has his place and fills it in an orderly way. Each 
as is uty and the rights of each are respected; children 
knnu-T^’ Sm ^ n £ an(i tru sting, and yet discreet. They 
English ° Ved ’ but tbe y do not presume on this, 

base of Tn P ract * se a fi rm impersonal rule which is the 
U.T4- “ “ ld 7 ** .“'ey have lights and are 

mon droit’ is • ^ an< ? ca P n cious commands. ‘ Dieu et 
mother's milk f,P nnci P^ e imbibed by Englishmen with their 

If then the English fo •, . 

community, cannot • . ami y ls so good a type of a social 
a school which shall^K lma ^ lne » according to Froebel’s views, 
than a substitute s ^ es ^ net I as an extension of it rather 
Position between th i' an . institution would aim at a 
It would be wider tVi ° ^~^ as ^ one cl school and family lil e< 
would not be out of r f n . t ^ le family circle, but the masters 

them , "or mere Com atl0n t0 tbe boys when not instructing 


mere comn • ~ wucn uca *** 

an i°ns in games. The masters a 
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boys would have common occupations in farm and garden 
and workshop, and m expeditions for surveying sdence 
studies, and Poetical handwork and military training The 
boys would not be left too much to themselves, nor subjected 
the degrading espionage of the pitiful the 

schools. In such a school there will be a place for both 
sexes, and the brutalities of Tom Brown’s experience will be 
avoided, .h e the effeminacy of a smug boarding hous^ 
be equally absent. Hard and rough work out of doors 
will c eck the growth of squeamishness, and evening 
occupations, in the way. of music, literature, recitations, 
readings, play-acting, and the like, will cultivate refinement] 
We want nothing soft, and yet nothing brutal or brutish 
We can imagine a school in the country, where hardihood 
of life can be cultivated amid fresh air, open windows and 
cold water, where life is simple and varied, and the evils of 
excessive subdivision of labour are avoided. 

The effect of a one-sided education is obvious. We have 
excessive division of labour, distributing life into sharply 
divided states of toil and amusement ; work without pleasure 
in it and amusement without intellect. We have a vast heap 
of human misery which we pity and cannot alleviate; we 
have abolished slavery in word, but there are masses of men 
who are not yet free and cannot develop their individual 
capacities. 

We can imagine a school where the masters lead a common 
life with the boys, dressed like them for practical activity 
in the field, and not in black cloth gowns or cassocks, 
working at gardening or ploughing, directing the boys at 
work with them, where the child is not isolated from the 
society of adults out of lesson time, and where adults find 
a real and not a pretence or toy occupation in utilizing the 
child’s force as far as it goes in work which is useful for the 
establishment. We can imagine that time at this school will 
not divide itself into sharply cut sections of work and play, 
hated restraint followed by lawless relaxation, but rather 
consist of interchange of occupation, continuous but varied, 
some lighter, some severer, some taxing muscle, some brain. 

We can imagine that in such a school there would be 
established a collective corporate life, in which, however 
juvenile, each member would learn self-reliance and 

V °I'- XI. — NO. 4. T 
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7", The life would call out spontaneous 

individual responMby ^ ^ hurry( ^ ^ 

activity, an law unto himself and no man's 

7 :T ? he w“l no. on .hat account obey his own arbitra S 
Tand caprice. His law will be based upon the will of all, 
Thich is his own will expanded till it comprehends the will 
of others “ Each on himself relied as on his arm alone the 
moment lay of victory.” The transition from such a school 
to life would not then be felt as passing from a condition 
of restraint to freedom, but rather from freedom to greater 
freedom, a transition which actually and really implies 
passing from a state of restraint to greater restraint, from 
less need of self-control to greater need of it, from few 
chances of offence to many chances. 

In such a school the idea of liberty which grows up in the 
mind will not be absence of restraint and order, not unorder, 
not anarchy, not false individualism, not disregard of others, 
not absence of external control, but rather constant con- 
sideration of others, and constant adjustment of the relation 
of self to other people. The virtue that here grows up will 
be not negative as of those who are good because they are 
constrained to be good by force external to themselves, but 
active virtue, such as springs from having lived in a society 
where good lives are led and where a good life has been led, 
thanks to the environment of a well organized community. 

Reform in education must be slow. It must be a com- 
promise between past and present. 

New types of schools want the prestige and distinction 
a invest older schools. All honour to those who in faith 

cr r !f • ^ • neW movements and face the future without a 

the sheh/'Hf T b e ^ ore an d do not take timid refuge in 

and moth P °t * & lrn P os * n £ ar, d magnificent, but attenuated 
and moth-eaten garments of the past. 


MEMORY AND FORGETFULNESS. 

By C. D. Olive, M.A. 

( Continued from page lS9 j 

Of equal importance with the f 
m0 re practically useful, is the piace 

find our way along roads or paths or no paths! where w! 
have been perhaps only once before. Like the face memo™ 
this would seem, a. first, to be a question of eyes or no eyes 
Ihe man who observes narrowly all the turnings as he e L, 
who looks out for and notes land-marks, who takes in the 
contour o t e ground and the peculiarities in shape of trees 
and bushes, will be able to find his way back or along the 
same road again more easily than one who walks musing as 
he goes of other things. But it is maintained by some that 
this is a special faculty and not Memory at all. Popular 
language favours the supposition. “ So and so has the bump 
of locality very strongly developed,” is one of the old 
phrenological phrases that is still heard not unfrequently. 
And the popular view receives some confirmation from the 
extraordinary homing power possessed by many of the lower 
animals. I once heard it argued that the homing faculty 
might be nothing more than Memory. A man, who had 
been cattle ranching in one of the Western States of 
America, related how some cattle were abandoned by their 
keepers in a wild mountain valley, many days’ journey from 
any human habitation. A drought had set in ; they could 
find no water ; under stress of thirst, to save their own lives, 
the men climbed up a cliff inaccessible to cattle, and so, by a 
comparatively short cut, reached home and water, leaving 
the poor animals, as they supposed, to inevitable death. But 
three weeks afterwards the cattle all turned up quietly at 
home, “ bringing their tails behind them,” as if nothing 
unusual had happened. I cannot remember the exact 
distance they had travelled alone, but I think it was some- 
thing like five hundred miles. And the man who was there 
und told me the story, suggested that it was possible that at 
ea ch turn of the road, going anywhere and at all times, an 
a nimal says to himself in his own silent tongue: “Home 
now lies yonder — in that direction/' so that it keeps its 
bearing all through even distant wanderings. 


